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POETRY. 


WHAT IS TRUE LOVE? 


Not that which wakes at beauty’s smile, 
Or dies beneath its frown, 

That lives and glows a little while. 

Or builds up hopes till the fragile pile 
Of self-weight topples down, 


- Not that which burns with passion’s fire, 
And changeth oft its shrine: 
This is a love whieh ranks no higher 
Than instinct wild or fierce desire— 
Not love, pure love di¥ine, 


Not that where jealousy will grow. 
Where oft suspicions lark; 

The heart that jealonsy will show 

Loves but itself, and cannot know 
True love’s angelic work. | 


Not that the selfish spirit knows, 
With envious desire; 
The narrow sonl no farther govs 
_ Than pleasure or than profit shows; 
Love soars a system Leber. 


But that which seeks another's bliss, 
Hopes for another’s sake, 

Lives only for the happiness 

Of what it loves—content with this, — 
Would earth a leaven make. 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


BY SIR E, BULWER LYTTON, 


CONTINUED, } 


THE DEAD MEN’S BONES, 


Nhe snares now spread for Harold were fn pursa- 


auce with the policy thus resolved on. 


The cam 


soon afterwards broke up, and the truops took their 


way to Bayeux. 


And one day Harold had been riding and convers- 
Ing with Odo when the dike, who had been till then 


in the rear, spurred with courtcous excuses 


Harold for his long defection from his side; 

they resumed their way, talked with all his 

frankness and wayety. 
“By the way, brother in arma,” said 


and as 


former | steadfast but reproachfyl. As if by a spell.the aye of - 


he, “] 


_ | these hereafter. 


have provided thee this evening with comrades 
more welcome, I fear, than myself—Haco and Wol- 
noth. That last is a youth whom I love dearly: the 
first is unsocial enow, and methinks would make a 
better bermit than a soldier. But, by St. Valery, I 
fergot to tell thee that an envoy from Flanders to-day, 
among other news, brouglit me some that inter- 
est thee. There is a strong commotion in thy brother 
Tostig’s Northumbrian earldom, and the rumor runs 
that his fierce vassals will drive him forth and select 
‘some other lord: talk was of the sons of Algar—so I 
think ye called the stout dead earl. This looks grave, 
for my dear cousm Edward’s health is failing fast. 
May the saints spare him long from their rest,’ 
“These are indeed ill tidings,” said the earl; “and I 
trust that they will suffice to plead at once my excuse 
for urging my immediate departure. Grateful am I for 
thy most gracious hostship, and thy just and gener- 
ous intercession with thy /iegeman” (Harold dwelt em- 
phatically on the last word), for my release from a 
capture disgraceful to all Christendom, The ransom 
so nobly paid for me I will not insult thee, dear my 
lord, by affecting to repay; but such gifts as our 
cheapmen hold most rare, perchance thy lady and th 
fair shildren will deign to accept at my hands, Gt 
Now may I ask but a vessel from 


thy nearest port?” 

“We will talk of this, dear guest and brother knight» 
on some later occasion. Lo, yon castle—ye have no 
such in England, See its vawmures and fosses!” 

“A noble pile!” answered Harold. “But pardon 
me that [ press for—” 

“Ye have no such strongholds, I say, in Kugland?” 
interrupted the duke petulantly. sig 

“Nay,” replied the Englishman, “we have two 
strongholds far eo alte that—Salisbury Plain and 
Newmarket Heath! strongholds that will hold fifty 
thousand men who need no walls but; their shields, 


Count William, Bngland’s ramparts are her men, and 


her strongest castles her widest plains,” 

“Abl!”? sald the duke, biting his lip, “ah, so be it— 
but to return; in that castle, mark it well, the dukes 
of Normandy hold their prisoners of state;” and then 
he added with a leugh, “but wo hald you, noble cap- 
tive in a prison more strong=-onr love and our heart.” 


ty, 


Aa he spoke, he turned his eye full upon Harold, 
-and the gaze of the two encountered: that of the duke 
was brilliant, but stern and sinister; that of. Harold, 


.each rested lang on that of the other—as the eyes of 
| two tarda of the forest ere the rosh and the spring, 


- 
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. sion whi 


William was the first to withdraw his gaze, and as . 


he did so, his lip quivered and his brow knit. Then 


waving his h 


private converdation was suspended. ‘The tr n/pally 
ed not bridle until they reached a monastery, at whic 
they rested for the night. 


On entering the chamber set apart for him at the 
convent, Hareld found Haco and Wolnoth already 
awaiting him; “and d‘wound hé had‘received in the 
last skirmish against the Bretons having broken out 
afresh on the road, allowed him an excuse to spend 
the rest of the evening alone with his kinsmen. 

On conversing with them—now at length and un- 
restrainedly—Harold saw every thing to increase his 
alarm, and be convinced of the snares which beset 


him; for even Wolnoth, when closely pressed, could 


not but give evidence of the unscrupulous astuteness 
with which, despite all the boasted honor of chivalry, 
the duke’s character was stained. He at length kissed 
Wolnoth and dismissed him, yawning, te his rest. 


Haco, , Closed the door, and looked _long and. 


mournful the earl. | 

“Noble kinsman,”’ said the young son of Sweyn, “I 
foresaw, from the first, that, as our fate so will be thine, 
—only round thee will be wall and fosse; unless, in- 
deed, thou wilt lay aside thine own nature—it will 
give thee no armor here—and assume that which-——” 

‘“‘Ho!” interrupted the earl, shaking with repressed 
passion, ‘I gee already the foul treason to guest and 
te noble which surround me! But. if the Sake dare 
such shame, he shall do so in the eyes of day. The 
first boat I see ‘on this river, or his sea-coast, I will 
hail; and woe to those who lay hands on this arm to 
detain me!’’ 


Haco lifted his ominous eyes to Harold’s; and there 


was something in their cold and unimpassioned expres- 
seemed to repel all enthusiasm, and deaden 


all courage. 


“Harold,” said he, “if but for one such moment thou 
obeyest the impulse of thy manly pride, or thy just re- 
sentment, thou art lost forever; one show of violence, 


_ one word of affront, and thou givest the duke the éx- 


guse he thirsts for. 


Escape! It is impossible. For 


_ the last five Pears, I have pondered night and day 


the means of flight; for I deem my hostageship, by 


_ right is long since yver; and no means have I seen or 


found. Spies dog my every step, as spies, no doubt, 
dog thine.” ‘ea 
“Hal it is true,” said Harold; “never ence have I 


' wandered three paces from the camp or the troop, but, 


under some pretext, I have been followed b 
- or courtier. God and our Lady help me, 
England’s sake! But what counselest thou? Boy 


knight 
but for 


teach me; thow-Hast been reared in this air of wile— 


te me it is strangé, and I am as a wild beast encom. 


passed with a circle of fire.” 
“Then,’’ answered Haco, “‘meet craft by craft, smile 


by smile. Feel that thou art under compulsion, and 


act—as the Church itself 
compelled.” , 
Aes aes started, and the blush spread red over his 
Haco continued. 
“Once in prison, and thou art lest evermore to the 


pardons men for acting, s0 


sight of men. William would not then dare to re- 


— 


id for sOme Of the lords behind to. join. 
him and the éagl, he #purred his‘steed,nd all further 


lease thee—unless, indeed, he first rendered thee pow- 
erless te avenge. Though Iwill not malign him, and 
gay that he capable of secret murder, yet he has ever 
thosé about him who are. He drops, in his wrath, 
some. Hasty word; it is seized by ready and ruthless 
tools. The great Count of Bretagne was in his way; 
William feared him, as he fears thee; and in his own 
court, and among his own men, the great Coynt of 
Bretagne died by poison. For thy doom, open or se- 
erct, William could find ample excuse.”’ 

‘Leave me, leave me,” said Harold, hastily. “Yet 
hold. Thou didst seem to understand .me when | 
hinted of—in a word, what is the object William 
would gainfrom me?” | ! 

- “Haco looked round; again went to the door—again 
opened and closed it—approached and whispered, 
“The crown of England!” 

The earl bounded as if shot to the heart; then, 
again he cried, “Leave me. I must be alone—alone 
now. Go! go!” 3 

Only in solitude could that strong man give way 
to his emotions; at first they rushed forth so confused 
and stormy, 80 hurtling one another, that hours elaps- 
ed before he could serenely face the terrible crisis of 
his position. 

mewhat of a revolution of all the natural ele- 
ments of his nature took place in Harold’s mind that 
stormy and solitary night. In the transport of hia in- 
dignation, he resolved not doltishly to be thus outwitted 
tohisruin. The perfidious host had deprived himself of 
that privilege of truth—the large and heavenly secu- 
rity of man; it was but a struggle of wit against wit, 
snare against snare. The state and law of warfare 
had started up in the lap of fraudful peace; and am- 
bush must be met by ambush, plot by plot. 

When the next morning he joined the cavalcade, 
it was only by his extreme paleness that the struggle 
and agony of the past night could be traced, and he 
answered with correspondent cheerfulness William’s 
cordial greetings. 

The towers of Bayeux rese dim in the distance, 
when William proposed a halt in a pleasant spot by 
side of a small stream, overshadowed by oak and 
beech; a tent for himself and Harold was pitched in 
haste, and after an abstemious refreshment, the duke, 
taking Harold’s arm, led him away from the train 
along the margin of the murmuring stream. 


Halting where a mossy bank jutted over the water, | 
William-motioned to his companion to seat himself, — 
and reclining at his side, abstractedly took the pebbles | 
from the margin and drepped them into the stream. — 
e bottom with a hollow sound; the cir- | 
cle they made on the surface widened, and was lost; | 


They fell to 


and the wave rushed and murmured on disdainful. 


“Harold,” said the duke at last, “‘thou hast thought, | 
I fear, that I have trifled with thy impatience to re- — 
turn. But there is on my mind a matter of great mo- | 
ment to thee and to me, and it mu&t out before thou | 
cast depart. Inthis very spot where we now Sit, | 
sate in early youth, Edward thy king, and William | 
thy host. 


thed by the loneliness of the place, and 
the music of the bell from the church tower; rising 
ale through yonder glade, Edward spoke of his desire 


or the monastic life, and of his content with his exile — 


in the Norman land. Few then were the hopes that 


| he should ever attain the throne of Alfred. I, more 
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martial, and ardent for him as myself, combated the 
thought of the convent, and promised, that, if ever 
occasion meet arrived, and he needed the Norman 
help, I would, with arm and heart, do a chief's best 
to win him his lawful crown. Heedest thou ihe, dear 
Harold, 

“Ay, my host, with heart as with ear.” 

“And Edward, then, pressing my hand as I now 
press thine ,while answering gratefully, promised, that 
if he did, contrary to all human foresight, gain his 
heritage, he, in case I survived him, would bequeath 
that heritage to me. Thy hand withdraws itself 
from mine.” 

“But from surprise. Duke William procecd.’’ 

“Now,” resumed William, “when thy kinemen 
were sent to me as hostages. for the most powerful 
house in England—the only one, that could thwart the 
desire of my cousin—I naturally deemed this a cor- 
roboration of his promise, and an earnest of his con- 
tinued designs, and in this I was reassured by the 
prelate, Robert, Archbishop of Canterbury, who knew 
the most secret conscience of your king. Wherefore 
my pertinacity in retaining those hostages—where- 


fore my disregard to Edward’s mere remonstrances, 


which, I not unnaturally conceived to be but his meek 
concessions to the urgency of thyself and/ House. 
Since then, fortune or Providence hath favoied the 
promise of the king, and my just expectations found- 
ed thereon. For one moment, it seemed indeed, that 
Edward regretted or reconsidered the pledge of our 
youth. Hesent for his kinsman, the Atheling, nat- 
ural heir to the throne. But the poor prince died. 
The son, a mere child, if I am rightly informed, the 
laws of thy land will set aside, should Edward die ere 
the child grow a man; and, moreover, I am assured, 
that the young Edgar hath no power of mind or intel- 
lect to wield so weighty a scepter as that of England. 
Your king, also, even since your absence, hath had 
severe visitings of sickness, and ere another year his 
new abbey may held his temb.” 

William here paused; again dropped the pebbles 
into the stream, and glanced furtively on the unreveal- 
ing face of the earl. He resumed— 

“To the point then I pass at once. | might, as my 
ransomed captive, detain thee here, until, without 
thee, I had won my English throne, and 1 know that 
th@ alone couldst obstruct my just claims, or interfere 
with the _ will, by which that appanage will be 
left to me, Nevertheless, I unbosom myself to thee, 
and would owe my crown solely to thy aid. I pass 
on to treat with thee, dear Harold, not as lord with 
vassal, but as prince with prince. On thy part, thou 
shalt hold for me the castle of Dover to yield to my 
fleet when the hour comes; thou shalt aid me in 


: es and through thy National Witan to succeed’ to 


| 
| 


Own young unwedded sister, 


| and a more pract 


dward, by whose laws I will reign in all things con- 
formably with the English rites, habits, and decrees. 
A stronger king to guard England from the Dane, 
ised head to improve her prosperity, 
I am vain cnow to say thou wilt not find in Christendom. 
On my part I offer to thee wy fairest daughter Ade- 
liza, to whom-+heu shalt be straightway betrothed: thine 
Thyra, theu shalt give 


_ toone of my greatest barons: all the lands, dignities, 
_ and possessions, thou boldest now, thou shall still re- 
tain; and if, as I suspect, thy brother Tostig: can: not 
| keep his vast principality north the Humber, it shall | 


pass to thee, Whatever else thou canst demand in 
antee of my love and gratitude, or se to confirm 
y power that thou shalt rule over thy countships as 
free and as powerful as the great counts of Provence 
or Anjou reign in France over theirs, subject only to 
the mere form of holding in fief to the Suzerain, as I, 
stormy subject, hold Normandy under Philip of France, 
shall be given to thee. In truth, there will be two 
kings in England, though in name but one. And far 
from losing by the death of Edward, thou shalt ‘gain 
by the subjection of every meaner rival, and the cor- 
dial love of thy grateful William. Splendor of God, 
earl, thou keepest me long for thinc answer!” | 


‘What thou offerest,” said Harold, fortifying himself 
with the resolution of the previous night, and. com- 
pressing his lips livid with rage, “is beyond my deserts, 
and all that the greatest chief under royalty could de- 
sire. But England is not Edward’s to leave, or mine 
te give: its throne rests with the Witan.” 

“And the Witan rests with thee,” exclaimed Wil- 
liam; sharply. “I ask but possibilities, man; I ask 
but all thy influence on my behalf; and if it be less 
than I deem, mine is the loss. What dost thou resign? 
I will not presume to menace thee; but thou wouldst 
despise my folly, if now, knowing my designs, I let 
thee—forth not to aid but betray them. I know thou 
lovest England, so do I. Thou deemest me a foreign- 
er; true, but the Norman and Dane are of precisely the 
the same origin. Thou of the race of Canute knowest 
how popular was the reign of that king, Why should 
William’s be less so? Canute had no right whatever, 
save that of the sword. My right will be kinship to 
Edward—Edward’s will in my favor—the consent 
through thee of the Witan—the absence of all other 
worthy ‘heir—my wife’s clear descent from Alfred. 
which; in my children, restores the Saxon line, through 
its purest and noblest ancestry, to the throne. Think 
over all this, and then wilt thou tell me that I merit 
not this crown?” 
Harold yet paused, and the ficry duke resumed— _ 
“Are the terms I give not tempting enow to iy 
captive—to the son of the great Godwin, who, no 
doubt falsely, but still by the popular voice of all Eu- 
rope, had power of life or death over my cousin Al- 
fred, and my Norman knights? or dost thou thyself 
covet the English crown; and is it to a rival that I 
have opened my heart?” 
‘Nay,’ said Harold, in the crowning effort of his 
uew and fatal lesson in simulation. “Thou hast con- 
vinced me, Duke William: let it be as thou sayest.” 
The duke gave way to his joy by a lond exclama- 
tion, and then recapitulated the articles of the engage- 
ment, to which Harold simply bowed his head. Ami- 
cably, then, William embraced the earl, and. then the 
two returned toward the tent. 
While the steeds were brought forth, Wiiliam tok 
the opportunity to draw Odo apart; and, after a short. 
whispered conference, the prelate hastened to his barb, 
and spurred fast to Bayeux im advance of his party. 
All that day, and all that night, and all the next day 
till noon, couriers and riders went abrodd, north and 
south, east and west, to all the more famous abbeys 


and churches in Normandy, and holy and awful was 


the spoils with which they returned for the ceremony 
of the next day. ra | 


| The stately mirth uf the evening banquet seemed ... 
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to Harold as the malign revel of some demoniac orgy. 

He thought he read in every face thé éxultation over 

the sale ef England’s soul, Every light laugh in the 
roverbial ease of the social Normans rang in his ear 
ike the joy of a ghastly Sabbat. 

Late in the evening he was led into the chamber 
where the duchess sat alone with Adeliga and her 
second son William. A formal presentation of Har- 
old to the little maid, a brief ceremony of words, which 
conveyed what to the scornful sense of the eat! seem- 
ed the moekery of betrothal between infant and beard- 
ed man, was performed. Glozing congratulations 
buzzed around him; then there was a flash of lights on 
his dizzy eye, he found himself moving through a 
corridor between William und Odo. He was it his 
room hung with arras and strewed with rushes; before 
him, in niches, various images of the Virgin, the Arch- 

Michael, St. Stephen, St. Peter, St. John, St. 
Valery, The earl closed the door, and sat down on 
his bed, covering his face with his clenched hand. 
The veins throbbed in every pulse, his own touch 
seemed to him like fire. ‘The prophecies of Hilda on 
, the fatal night of the bautastein, which had decided 
him to reject the prayer of Gurth, the fears of Edith, 
and the cautious of Edward, came back to him, dark, 
haunting, and over-masteringly, of all the varying 
chants of the Vala, ever two lines seemed to burn into 
his memory, and to knell upon his ear as if they con- 
tained the couusel they ordaived him to pursue: 


‘GUILE BY GUILE Oppose and never 
Crown and brow shall force dissever!”’ 


So there he sat, locked and rigid, not reclining, not 
disrobing, till in that posture a haggard, troubled, 
fitful sleep came over him; nor did he wake till the 
hour of twelve, when ringing bells and trampling feet, 
and the hum of prayer from the neighboring 
roused him into waking yet more troubled, and well 
nigh as dreamy. But now Godrith and Haco entered 
the room, and the furmer asked, with some surprise in 
his tone, if he ad arranged with the duke to depart 
that day. “For,” said he, “the duke’s hors-thegu has 
just been with me, to say that the duke himself with 
a stately rctiaue, are to accompany you this evening 
tuwards Harfleur, where a ship will be in readiness 
for our transport; and I know that the chamberlain (a 
courteous and pleasant man) is goiug round to my fel- 


low thegus in your train, with gifts of hawks, and 


chains, and broidered palls.”’ | 
“It is so,” said Haco, in answer to Harold’s bright- 
ening aud appealing eye. — 
“Go then, at once, Godrith,’’? exclaimed the earl, 
bounding to his feet, “have all iv order to part at the 
first break of the trump. Never, 1 ween, did trump 


sound so cheerily as the blast that shall announce our. 


return to England Haste—haste!” 

As Godrith, pleased in the carl’s pleasure, though 
himself already much fascinated by the honors he had 
received aud the splendor he had witnessed, withdrew, 
Haco said, “Thou hust taken my advice, noble kins- 
man.” 

“Question we nut, Haco! Out of my memory, all 
that hath passed here!’’ 

“Not yet, said Haco, with that gloomiuess of voice 
and aspect, which was so at variance with his years, 
and which impressed all he said with an indescribable 
authority. “Not yet; for even while the chamberlain 


apel . 


went his round with the parting gifts, I, standing in 
the angle of the wall iu the yard, heard the duke’s 
deep whisper to Roger Bigotl, wlio was the gtiard of 
the keape, ‘Have the men all armed at noon in the 
passage below the council-hall, to mount at the stamp 
of my foot: and if then I give thee a prisoner—won- 
der not, but lodge him—’ The duke paused, and Bi- 
od said, ‘Where, miy liege?’ And the duke answered 
ertely, ‘Where? why, where but in the Tour noir?— 
where but in the cell in which Malvoisin rotted sat 
his last hour?’ Not yet then let the memory of Nor- 
man wile pass away; let the lip guard the freedom 
All the bright native soul that before Haco spoke 
had dawned upon the earl’s fair face, now closed itself 
up, as the leaves of 2 poisoned flower; and the pupil 
the eye receeding, left to the orb that secret and 
strange expression which had baffled all readers of 
the heart in the look of his oy Sangean father. 


_ “Guile by guile ” he mutteféd, vaguely; 
then started; clenched his hand, and smiled. 
In afew moments moro than the usual levee of 


with the wonted order of the morning, in the repast, 
the church service of tierce, and a ceremonial visit to 


of her own needlework to his sister the queen, 
and various messages of gracious nature, the time 
waxed late into noon without his having seen William 
or Odo. 

He was still with Matilda when the lords Fitzos- 
borne and Raoul de Tancarville entered in full robes of 
state, and, with countenances unusually composed 
and grave, prayed the earl to accompany them into 
the duke’s presence, 

Harold obeyed in silence, not unprepared for covert 
danger, by the formality of the counts, as by the 
warnings of Haco; butyindced, undivining the solem- 
nity of the appointed snare. On entering the lolty 
hall, he beheld William seated in state; his sword of 


him stood Odo of Bayeux, in aube and pallium; some 


distance from the throne chair was what sccmed.a 
table, or vast chest covered all over with cloth of go™. 

Small time for wonder or self-collection «lid the 
duke give the Saxon. 


proach, and without fear, as without regret. Before 
guarantees of mine-—I summon thee to cunfirm by 
oath the promiseg thou hast made me yesterday; 
on the death of King Edward. ne cousin, to marry 
my daughter Adeliza; and to seu 

that I may wed her té one of my worthiest and prowest 
counts. Advance, Odo, my brother, and repeat !0 


the oath.” 
covered with the cloth of gold, and said briefly, 


“Thou wilt swear, as far as in thy power, to fulfi 
thy agreement with William, duke of the Normans, if 


Norman nobles thronged into the room; and what — 


Matilda wl).o confirmed the intelligence that all was | 
in = for his departure, and charged him with | 
gi 


office in his hand, his ducal robe on bis imposing form, * 
and with that peculiarly erect air of the head which 
he assumed upon all ceremonial occasions. Behind | 


score of the duke’s greatest vassals; and at a little © 


“Approach, Harold,” said he, in the full toncs of | 
that voice, so singularly effective in command; “ap: | 


this noble assembly—all witnesses of thy faith, and all — 


namely, to aid me to obtain the kingdom of England, — 


tby sister hither, | 


the noble earl the Norman form by which he will take 
Then Odo stood forth by that mysterious receptacle | 
1 | 
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thou live, and God aid thee; atid-in witness of that 
oath, thou wilt lay thy hand upon the reliquare,” point: 
ing to a small box that lay on the cloth of gold. 


All this was so sudden—all flashed so rapidly upon 


the earl, whose natural intellect, however great, was, 
as we have seen, more deliberate than prompt—so 
thoroughly was the bold heart, which no siege could 
have sapped, taken and surprised by guile—so para- 
mount through all the whirl and tumult of his mind 
rose the thought of England irrevocably lost, if he who 
alone could save her was in the Norman dungeons— 
so darkly did Haco’s fears, and his own just syspicions, 

uell and master him, that mechanically, dizzily, 
drecaully he laid his hand on the reliquare, and re- 
peated, with automaton lips— 

“Tf I live, and if God aid me to it!” 

Then all the assembly repeated solemnly—-‘God 
aid him!’ i 

And suddenly, ata sign from William, Odo and 
Raoul de Tancarville raised the gold cloth, and the 
duke’s voice bade Harold look below. 

As when a man descends from the gilded sepulehre 
to the loathsome charnel, so at the lifting of that cloth, 
all the dread ghastliness of Death was revealed. There: 
from abbey and from church, from cyst and from 
shrine, had been collected all the relics of human 
nothingness in which superstition adored the memen- 
tos of saints divine; there lay, pell-mell and huddled, 
skeleton and mummy—the dry dark skin, the white 
gleaming bones of the dead, mockingly cased in gold, 
and decked with rubics; there grim fingers protruded 
through the hideous chaos, wed, pointed toward the 
living man ensnared; there, the skull grinned scoff 
under the holy miter; and suddenly rushed, back lu- 
minous and searing, upon Harold’s memory the dream 
long-forgotten, or But imly remembered in the health- 
ful business of life—the gibe and the wirble of the 
(ead men’s bones. | 

“At that sight,” say the Norman chroniclers, ‘the 
earl shuddered and trembled.” 

“Awful, indeed, thine oath, an@natural thine emo- 
tion,” said the duke; “for in that cyst are all those 
relics which religion deems the holiest in our land. 


|) The dead have heard thine oath, and the saints even 


now record it in the halls of heaven! 
the holy bones!” 


Cover again 


THE COAS®OF PANAMA. 


The coral of the cays and islands is exceedingly 
beautiful. When living in their natural element, the 
various sorts of coral are covered with a gelatinous 
matter of the finest colors; and looking out of a boat 


_ ona sunny day, on the groves of coral, sea-fans, and 
: poy with their brilliant colors dancing upon the un- 
stea 

_ their branches, one can imagine himself looking 
_ through some brilliant kaleidoscope. 
_ 8ters, conches, and whelks, the size of a man’s fist. 
_ are found in abundance at these coral cays, and also a 
_ large crab about the size of a soup-plate, with a lovely 


y water, and gaudy fish gliding about among 


Immense lob- 


piuk shell spotted with white. Hermit crabs roam. at 
night over these little islands, disturbing weary boat- 


, men by biting their toes, and demolishing any kind of 
_ food in the pots; during the day the 
_ being snugly hid under the tufts of grass. In the 


1 disappear, 


reaches the water. 
parties of snipes and sand-pipers scamper in pursuit of 
their prey, which is washed up in the rolls of sea- 
weed by the little waves. Now and then, as a boat 


before ten o’clock. 
night, as the sun passes round the earth towards the 
north pole, and the refraetion of its rays is such that 


quict bays, protected by the coral reefs from the 
trembling breakers, flocks of grave pélicans sailiabout 
on the water, with their heads thrown back and their 
long bills resting on their breasts, or tumble headlong 
from the air among fhe shoals of sprats, driving them 


in a silyer shower out of the water. The predacious - 


frigate-bird pursues the snowy sca-gull, screaming 
from the cay, and amusing the spectator with its ma- 
nocuvres to escape, till wearied out, it Icts fall the 
coveted fish, which is seized by the other before. it 
Along the glaring. sandy beach 


asses, yellow water-snakes will suddenly ercct their 
eads and show their fangs with an angry hissing. 


Occasionally shoals of grampus enliven the scene, 
splashing, leaping, and bunting one another with the 
greatest liveliness.. The white, calm bay, with its 
background of rich evergreen foliage, and the light, 
feathery clouds drifting over with the steady trade 
wind, form a coup d’@il only to be imagined in the 
dark and stormy north.. . 


- = 


DAYS WITHOUT NIGHTS. 


Nothing strikes a stranger more forcibly, if he visits 
Sweden at the season of the ycar when the days are 
longest, than the absence of night. Dr. Baird related 
some interesting facts. He arrived at Stockholm 
from Gottenberg, 400 miles distant in the morning; 
in the afternoon went to see some friends. He re- 
turned at midnight, when it was as light as it is in 
England half an hour before sunset. 
distinctly, but all was quict in the street; it seemed as 
if all the inhabitants were gone away or were dead. 


ou could see 


The sun in June goes down in Stockholm a little 
There is a great illumination all 


ou can sce to read at midnight without any artificial 


ight. 


The first morning Dr. Baird awoke in Stockholm 


he was surpriscd to see the sun shiniug in his room. 
He looked at his watch, and found it was only th 
o’clock. The next time he awoke it was five o’clock, 
but there were no persons in the streets. 
in the cities are net very industrious. 


three 
The Swedes 


There is a mountain at the head of the Gulf of 


Bothnia, where, on the 2}at of June, the sun does not 
appear to go down at all. 
Stockholm for the purpose of conveying those who 
are curious to witness the phenomenon. 
only one night. The sun reaches the horizon, you 
can see the whole face of it, and in five minutes more 
it begins to rise. 
ty-two degrees, the sun does not go down for several 
weeks. 
grees above the horizon at midnight. 
time the suu disappears, aud is not seen for weeks; 
then it comes and remaius for ten, fifteen, or twenty 
minutes, after which it descends, and finally does not 
get at all, but makes almost a circle around the heay- 
els. 


A steamboat goes up from 


It occurs 
At the North Cape, latitude seven- 


n June it would be about ae de- 
In winter 
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_ a Doctor, a Lawyer, an Architect or a Judge 
— means something, and implies that a certain standin 
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- 


BOGUS TITLES. 


Quackery is the prevailing sin’ of this geveration. 
Humbug is King. New countries always furnish a 
larger opening for genius of this kind than %d ones. 


In old countries people are so close to each other, and 


have lived so long with one another, that pretensions 
are more closcly scanned. Of course there are Hum- 
bugs there, but in London or Paris to be a Professor, 
etc., 


in society has been obtained. In new countries, suc 
as our own, such titles have no value. They imply 
nothing. Every man that can play on a jews-harp 
is a Professor. Every man that has passed by a book- 
stall where medical works are sold is a “Doctor.” 
Every pettifogger who knows enough of law te act as 
a “bum-bailiff” is a Lawyer or a Tadivs. Men who 
cannot handle a musket are Captains. There are Ar- 
chitects who cannot draw two lines; and Editors who 
never produce one. 

This state of things makes titles useless. They call 
for no respect. Before professional titles will have 
any real value anywhere, they will have to be less 
lavishly bestowed. Take the title of Professor, it’ is 
the highest distinction that can be conferred in the 
old werld; and pies that the person to whom it is 
given is a chief in his linc. ‘That a person possesses 
considerable knowledge of any science or art is no enti- 
tlement to the styl. of Professor. He should be a great 
master in his calling. Even of laborious students in 
any department of learning, only about.one person in 
ten theusand is ever entitled to such a distinction. 
Whers men have obtained no eminence in their pur- 
suits, itis ashame and a burlesque, to take advan- 
tage of their innocent and unsuspecting natures by 
dubbing them “Professors” Our doctrine is, that no 
man should be insulted by a distinction he has not 
merited. 

It is ‘a hard saying and who can hear it?” but news- 
papers, everywhere, are responsible for the encourage- 
ment of 2 fearful amount of humbug in these particu- 
lars. An item isn’t an item unless it is peppered with 
Generals, Professors, and Esquires. Even Jones Esq. 
cannot depart from or arrive in a city, with those two 
young vagabonds Bob and ‘Tom Jones; but our, local 
columns announce that: “ Jones Esq., accompan- 


jed by his two sons, Robert and Thomas Jenes Es- 


quires, arrived by yesterday’s coach.’’ Every as- 


pirant that plays a hand-organ and displays a monkey; ’ 


or tosses two tin-cups one over the other; or lectures 
with a magic-lantern, is a “Protessor’—made so by 
the press, who cannot afford to call him less, because, 
there would not, otherwise, be sufficient importance 
connected with anything about him. 

Let us take up the subject of Doctors. The writer 
reveres science in any profession; but in what 
profession are there so many bogus titles as in the 


‘medical calling? Right in this city there are practi- 


tioners whose prescriptions are enough to drive a 


druggist’s clerk to despair in deciphering them. Every 


man who has read Doctors Thomas or Coffin’s works 
at once starts as a botanical practitioner. It is so sim- 
ple! Cayenne pepper and lobelia are all that is neces- 
sary for a medicine chest, and all you have to do is 
to giveenough. If the patient is cold warm him with 
cayenne; if he is hot cool him with eayenne. If he is 
neither hot nor cold ‘make him one er the other with 
cayenne, 
city a few years ago. It was flour, blessed, holy flour 
—fjour, without which none of us particularly wish to 
live. Flour worth diamonds, when you want it bad 
enough, but not quite so useful when you have plenty 
and want something else. Did a man need wood he 
was paid in flour. Did he need soap or calico he 
was paidin flour. Selling flour was out of the ques- 


It puts one in mind of tle currency in this 
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tion, and washing one’s face or clothing one’s children — 
with flour was difficult with mcst people. Did you | 


mildly protest that hugging a flour barrel was uot 
the chief object of man’s existence, you was met with 
a look of horror and asked how you would like to ‘be 
located on the to 
gold for a fortnight? ‘“Wouldn’t you want flour then, 
you sipner?” Rather! ‘Then why not take flour for 
everything in life from bed-quilts to wagon-boxes? 

Now substitute cayenne and lokelia for flour, and 
you have the argument of the apostles of those often 
really useful substances. 
thousands of varying conditions, is to be rectified by 
one or two general principles applied by men. who 
know no more about the human system, than they do 
about remodelling the map of Europe or rebuilding 
Jerusalem. 

Of course there are learned quacks as well as igno- 
rantones. But for our part, we would just as soon 
be sent out of the world under the hands of a student 


The human body with 


of the Twin Peaks and fed with | 


of medical science, who had lost his road in strug- | 
gling through that tangled labyrinth of facts connect- | 
ed with the human body, as under the management | 


of an ignoramus who had never tried to explore its 
mysteries at all. e machinery of ten thousand dif 


ferent steam-engines mingled up together, and crossing — 


each other at every angle, could just as easily apd 


safely, be corrected when out of order, by pouring a — 

body 
with its maze of operations, conditions and forces, be © 
adjusted by the unpractised hand. Let us have goud 


little coal-oil down the chimney, as the 


machinists for machinery whether it be made of iron 
or flesh. Don’t give a steamangine care and discre- 


tion, which you deny to a Srikit-engine, whose valves | 


and pipes are made of flesh and blood. ; 
This is only about a hundredth part of what should 
be said about bogus doctors. 


entry in profusion—to wit, judges by the cord, and 
by the acre. Any man that can write 


ereas,” and ‘‘the said,” and “the aforesaid” is a | 


lawyer. Six months’ practise in filling up printed 
blanks makes him a Judge. 


clear brain at that. For ourselves we much prefer 


Unhappily the doctor: 
ing profession is not alone in this particular. All | 
Western territories possess other mushroom-titled | 


We are no lawyer, 
we know epoughto know that—notwithstanding 
iquitous delays of eourts and gouging of Iegal practi — 
tioners—true English law is based on the profoundest 
of equity, requiring years of study and 


Gospel courts, where men are judged by the spirit 


they display, instead of the technicalities, quibbles or — 
cyasions, to which all uvitien law is subject. But | 


* 
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just to convince us that the operator really understood 


moment the man at the mast head sees us.’ 
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where such is necessary—as it often is—let ua have 
men that understand the business thoroughly. De- 
pend upon it, it takes the stady of a lifetime to excel 
in any branch of learning—legal lore perhaps more 
than any other. : xe 

An indiscriminate profusion of titles legal, military, 
medical, or otherwise, is our horror. We would like 
to know some man who is not a Judge, or Colonel, 
or a Professor, if there be guch a person west of the 
Missouri River. We would like to see titles restrict- 
ed, so that those who possess them might have some- 
thing to be’proud of Until that good time comes, 
it is comforting to us to reflect that no one who reads 
this article will believe that it means him. Perhaps 
this is lucky as otherwise.we might expect to be wor- 
ried into law suits; medically poisoned; run through 
the body, or, otherwise, appropriately dispozed of— 


his business—enough, at any rate, to prevent us from 
writing any more such articles in future. But, as 
there are plenty of bona fide ——— men in Utah, 
who are exceptions to all we have said, and, especial- 
ly, as no one that reads this article will admit he is a 
quack, we are perfectly safe. 


— 


FOUL PLAY. 


BY CHARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULT, 
[CONTINUED } 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Both were greatly moved; and after one swift glance Helen 
stole at him, neither looked at the other. They spoke in flur- 
ried whispers. gion 

“Can they see the islaud!’’ 

‘‘I don’t know; it depends on how far the boat is to wind- 
ward of her smoke.” | 

“How shall we know!’ 

“If she sees the island, she will make fur it that moment.”’ 

“Why? do ships never pass an unknown island?”’ 

“Yes, But that steamer will not pass us.” | 

“But why?” 

At this question Hazel hung his head and his ¢: quivered. 
Ile answered her at last. ‘Because she is looking for you.” 

Helen was struck dumb at this. 

He gave his reasons. .“‘Steamers ‘never visit these waters 
Love has brought that steamer out; love that will not go un” 
rewarded. Arthur Wardlaw is on board that ship.’’ 

“Have they seen us yet?”’ 

Hazel forced on a kind of dogged fortitude. He said, 
“When the smoke ceases to elongate, you will know they have 
changed their course, and they will change their course the 


“Oh. But how do you know they have a man at the mast- 
head?’ 

“I kuow by myself. 
night and day.” 

And now the situation was beyond words, They both watch- 
ed, and watched, to see the line of smoke cease. 


I should have aman at the masthead 


It continued to increase, and spread eastward; and that 
proved the steamer was continuing her course. 
The sun drew close to the horizon. 
“They don’t see said Helen, faintly. 
“No,” said Hazel; yet.’’ 
‘And the sun is just setting. [t is all over.’* She put her 
handkerchief to her eyes a moment, and then, after a sob or 
two, she said almost cheerfully, ‘‘Well, dear friend, we were 
happy till that smoke came to disturb - let us try and be as 
happy now itisgone. Don't smile like that, jt makes meshud- 


“Did I smile? It must have been at your simplicity in think- 
ing we have seen the last of that steamer, 

‘And so we have.” 

“Not so. In three hours she will be at anchor in that bay.,’ 

“Why, what will bring her?’ 

“T shall bring her.’’ 

“You? How?” 

“By lighting my bonfire.”’ 


CHUA PTPER ELVI. 


lieleu had forgotten all about the bonfire. She now asked 
whether he was sure those on board the steamer could see the 
bonfire. Then Hazel told her that it was now of prodigious 
size and height. Some six months before he was crippled he 
had added and added to it. ’ 

“That bonfire,” said he, ‘will throw a ruddy glare over the 
heavens, that they can’t help secing on board the steamer. 
Then, as they are not on a course, but on aséarch, they will 
certainly run a few miles southward to see what it is, 
will say it is either s beacon or aship on fire; and F in either 
case, they will turn the boat’s head this way. Well, before 
they have run southward balf a dozen miles, their look-out will 
see the bonfire, and the island in its light. Let us get to the 
boat, my lucifers are there.” 

She lent bim her arm to the boat. and stood by while he 
made his preparations. They were very simple. e took a 

ine torch and smeared it all over with pitch; then put his 
ucifer-box in his bosom, and took his crutch. His face was 
drawn pitiably, but his closed os betrayed unshaken and un- 
shakeable resolution. He shoul 
up as far as the cavern. Here Helen interposed. 


‘Don’t you go toiling up the hill,” said she. “Give me the 
lucifers and the torch, and let me light the beacon. I shall be 
there in half the time you will.” 

you! thank you!” said IMazel, eagerly, not to say vio- 
ently. 

¢ He wauted it done; but it killed him todo it. He then gave 
her his instructions. 

“It is as big as a haystack,’’ said he, ‘aud as dry asa ebip; 
and there are eight bundles of straw placed expressly. Light 
the bundles to windward, first, then the others; it will soon be 
allin a blaze,” 

“Meanwhile,” said Helen, ‘‘you prepare ony supper. 
quite faint—for want of it.”’ 

Hazel assented. 


“It is the last we shall takc-—-" he was going to say it was 
the last they would eat together; but his voice failed him,and 
he hobbled into the cavern, and tricd to smother his emotion 
in work. “He lighted the fire, and blew it into a flame with a 


I feel 


 palmetto-leaf, and then he sat down awhile, very sick at heart; 


then he got up and did the cooking, sighing all the time; and, 
just when he was beginning to wonder why Helen wag so long 
lighting eight bundles of straw, she came inv, looking pale. 

‘Ts it all right?” said he. 

‘‘Go and look,’’ said she. ‘‘No, let us have our supper first.” 

Neither had any appetite; they sat and kept casting strange 
looks at one another. . | 

To divert this anyhow Hazel looked up ut the roof, and said 
faintly, “If I had known, I would have made more haste, and 
set pearl there as well.’’ 

‘What does that matter?’ said Helen, looking down. 

‘‘Not much, iudeed,’”’ replied he, sadly. ‘‘l am a fool to ut- 
ter such childish regrets; and, more than that, | am a mean 
selfish cur to have a regret. Come, come, we can’t eat; let us 
go round the Point and see the waves reddened by the n, 
that gives you back to the world you were born to embellish.’ 

Helen said she would go directly. And her languid Ka 
contrasted strangely with his excitement. She played w 
her supper, and wasted time in a very unusual way, unti] he 
told her plump she was not really eating, and he could wait no 
longer, he must ie and see how the beacon was burning, 

“Ob, very well,” said she; and they went down to the beach 
She took his crutch and gave it to him. This little thing cut 
him to the heart. It was the first time she had accompanied 
him so far as that without offeriug herself to be his crnteh. 
He sighed deeply, as he put the crutch under bis arm; but he 
was too proud to complain, only he laid it all on the approach- 
ing steamboat. 
he subtle creature by his side heard the sigh and smil 
sadly at being misundersiood—but what man could unders 


her? They ly spoke till they reached the Polnt. The 


ered his crutch, and hobbled . 
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“Why, what is this?’ said Hazel. “You can’t have lighted 
the bunfire in eight places, as I told you.” 

She folded her arms and stood before him in an attitude of 
defiance: all but her melting eye. | 

“T have not lighted it at all,” said she. 

Hazel stood aghast. ‘What have | done?” he cried. “Daty, 
manhood, everything, demanded that I should light that bea- 
con, and I trusted it to you.”’ 

Helen’s attitude of defiance melied away; she began to cow- 
er, and bid her blushing face in her hands. Then she looked 
imploringly. Then she uttered wild and clognent ery, and 
fled from him like the wind. 

CHAPT & 

That cloud was really the smoke of the Springbok; which 
had mounted into air so thin that itcould rise no higher. The 
boat herself was many miles to the northward, returning full of 
heavy hearts from a fruitless search. She came back in a high- 
er parallel of latitude, intending afterwards to steer N. W. to 
Easter Island. The life was gone out of the ship; the father 
was deeply dejected, and thecrew could no longer feigu the 
hope they did not feel. Ilaving pursued the above course to 
within four hundred miles of Juan Fernandez, General Rol- 
leston begged the capiain to make a bold deviation to the 8. 
W., and see if they could find nothing there before going to 
Raster Island. 

Captain Moreland was very unwilling to go to the S.W..,, the 
more so as coal wus getting short. Ilowever he had not the 
heart to refuse General Rolleston anything. There was a nor- 
therly breeze; he had the fires put out, and, covering the ship 
with canvass, sailed. three hundred miles 8. W. ut found 
nothing, Then be took in sail and got up steam again, and 
away for Easter island, The ship ran so fast that sie had got 
into latitude thirty-two by ten s,M. next morning, 

At 10h. 15m. the dreary monotony of this ernise was )roken 
by the man at the mast-head. 

“On deck there!” 

“Hullo!” 

“The schooner on our weather bow!” 

“Well, what of her?’’ 

“She bas luffed.” 

_ “Well, what o’ that?’ 

“She has altered her course.” 

“How many 

“She was sailing and now her head is N.B.” 

‘That is curious.” 

General Rolleston, who had come ani listened, with a grain 
of hope, now sighed and turned away. 

The captain explained kindly that the man was quite right 
to draw his captain’s attention to the fact of a trading vessel 
altering her course. ‘There is 9 sea-grammar, General,’’ said 
he, “and when one seaman sees another violate it, he concludes 
there is some reason or other. Now, Jack. what @ye make of 
her?” | 

“J can’t make much of her: she don’t seem to kaow her own 
mind. that isall. At ten o’clock she was bonnd for Valpar- 
aiso cr the island. But vow she has come about and is beat- 
ing to windward.” 

“Bound for Easter Is]and?”’ 

“TI dunno.” 

“Keep your cye on ber 

“Ay, ay, sir.”’ 

Captain Moreland uow told General Rollestun that very few 
ships went to Easter island, which lies in-a lovely climate bat 
a miserable place; and he was telling the General that it was 
inhabited by savages of a low order, who half worshipped the 
relics of masonry left by their more civilized predecessors, 
when Jack hailed thie deck again. 

‘“Well,’’ said the captain. 

“I think she is bound for the Springboks,’ 

The soldier received this conjecture with astovishment and 
incredulity not to be wondered at. Nevertheless time confirm- 
ed the conjecture; the schooner, having made a short board to 
the N.E., came about and made a long board due west, which 
was as near asshe could lie to the wind. On this Captain 
Moreland laid the steamer’s head dne north. This brought the 
vessels rapidly together. ae 

When they were about two miles distant, the atranger slack- 
ened sail and hove-to; hoisting stars ana stripes at her mizzen. 


The union jack went up to the shrouds of the Springbok direct- | 


now indulged in wild hopes, which Captain Moreland thought it 
best to discourage at once. 

“Ah, sir,” he said; ‘‘don’t yourun into thejother extreme, and 
imagine he has come on our business. It is at sea as it is ashore; 
ifa man goes out of his comrse to speak to you, it is for hisown 
sake, not yours. This Yankee has got men sick with scurvy, 
and is come for lime juice. Or his water is out. Or—-—hallo, 
savages aboard.’’ 

It was too truce. The schooner had a cargo of savages male 
and femalo; the males were nearly naked, but the females, 
strange to say, were dressed to the throat in ample robes with 
broad and flowing skirts, and had little coronets on their heads. 
As soon as the schooner hove-to, the fiddle had struck up, and 
the savages were now dancing in parties of four: the men 
doing a sort of monkey hornpipe in quick pace with their 
hands nearly touching the ground; the women on the contrary 
erect and queenly, swept about ia slow rythm, with most grace- 
ful and coquettish movements of the arms and hands and be- 
witching smiles. 

The steamboat came alongside, but at a certain distance to 
avoid all chance of a collisien; and the crew clustered to the 
side and cheered the savages dancing. The poor General was 
forgotten at the merry si it. 

resently a negro in white cotton, with a face blacker than 
the savages, stepped forward and hoisted a board, on which 
was painted very large Arr you 

Ilaving allowed this a moment to sink into the mind, he re- 
versed the board, and showed these words, also printed large, 
Tue Srriscrox? 

There was a thrilling murmur on board; and after a pause 
of surprise, the question was answered by a loud cheer and 
waving of hats. 

The reply was perfectly understood; almost immediately a 
boat lowered by some novel machinery, and pulled towards 
the steamer. There were two men in it: the skipper and the 
negro. The skipper came up the side of the Springbok, He 
was loosely dressed in some light drab-colored stuff and a huge 
straw hat; a man with a long Puritanieal bead, a nose inclined 
to be aquilinc, a face bronzed by weather and heat, thin reso- 
lute lips, and asquare chin. But fora certain breadth between 
his keor grey eyes, which revealed more intellect than Crom- 
well’s Ironsides were encumbered with, he might have passed 
for one of that hard-praying hard-hitting vam oa 

Ile came on deck, just touched his hat, as if to brush away a 
fly, and removing an enormous cigar from his mouth, said, 
“Wal, so thisis the Springbok, Spry little boat she is: how 
many knots can ye get out of ber now? Not that I am envi- 
ous, 

“Abouttwelre Knots.” 

‘And when the steam’s off the bile, how many can you sail! 
not that it’s my business.”’ 

“Eight or nine. What is your business?”’ 

‘Ham! You have been over some water looking for that 
gal, Where do you hail from last?”’ 

“From the Society Islands. Did you board me to hear my 
catechism?” 

No, I am uot one of your prying sort. 
for now?” 

“T am bound for aster Island.”’ 

ye heard anything of the gal’”’ 


Where are ye bound 


“And when do ye expec to go back to Lugland as wise as ye 
camer” 

“Nover while the ship can swim,” cried Moreland, angrily, 
to hide his despondency from the stranger. “And now it is 
my tarn, [ think. What schooner is this? by whom commanded, 
and whither bound?” 

“The J lia Dodd; Joshua Fullalove; bound For Juan Fer- 
uandez with the raw material of civilization—lcok at the var- 
mint skippin’—and a printing press; an’ that’s the instrument 
of civilization, I ratther think.” 

“Well. sir: and why in name did you change yeuy 
course?”’ 

“Wal.J reckon I changed it—to tell you a lie.” 

‘To tell us a lic?” 

“Ay; tbe darndest cta:nal lie that ever came ont of a inan’s 
mouth. lust, there’s an unknown island somewhere about. 
That's a kinder flourish beforehand. On that island there’s an 
English gal wrecked.”’ 

Exclamations burst forth on every side at this. 
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General Rollesion walked the deck in great agitation, and | 


if 
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FOUL PLAY. 


Que 


“And she is so tarnation cute, she is fyiag ducks all over 
creation with a writing tied to their legs, telling the tale, and 
setting down the lcagitade. There, if that isn’t a buster, I 
hope ma asver iive to tell another.”’ 

“God Sless you, sir,”’ cried the General. 


“Where ia tlie 


island?’ 
“The island where my child is wrecked,”’ 

“What, are you tho gal’s fathor?” said Joshita, ‘vith a sud- 
den touch of feeling. 

“J am, sir. Pray withhold nothing from me you know.” 

“Why, Cunnle,’’ said the Yankee, sootbingly; “don’t I tell 
you it’s a buster. However, the lie is none o’ mine. It’s that 
old. cuss Skinflint set it afloat; he is always poisoning these 
peaceful waters.”’ 

Rolleston askefl eagerly who Skinflint was, and where he 
could be found: 

“Wal, he is a sorter sea Jack-of-all-trades, etarnally cruising 
about to buy gratis,—those he buys of call it stealing. Got a 
rotten old cutter, manned by his wife and family. They get 
coal out of me for fur, and sell the coal at double my price; 
they kill seals and dress the skins aboard; kill fish and salt ’em 
aboard. Ye know when that family is at sea by the smell that 
pervades the briny deep an’ heralds their approach. Yester- 
day the air smelt awful: so I said to Vespasian here, I think 
that sea-skunk is out, for thero’s something a poisoning the 
cerulean waves an’ succumbient air. We had’t sailed not 
fifty miles more before we run agin him. Their clothes were 
drying all about the rigging. Hails me the varmint does. 
Vesp and I, we work the printing press together, an’ so order 
him to looward, not to taint our Otaheitans, that stink of ile at 
home, but I had ’em biled before I'd buy ’em, now the’re 
vilets. ‘Wal, now, Skinflint,’ says I; ‘I reckon you’re come to 
bring me that harpoon o’ mine you stole last time you were at 
my island?’ ‘I never saw your harpoon,’ says he; ‘I want to 
know, have you come across the Springbok” ‘Mebbe I have,’ 
says I; ‘why do you ask?’ ‘Got news for her,’ says he; ‘and 
can’t find ber nowheres.’ So then we set-to and fenced a bit: 
and this old varmint, to put me off the trutb, told me a_ buster. 

A month ago or more he was boarded—byaduck, And 
this "ere d ad a writing tied to his leg, and this ’ere writ- 
ing said an lish gal was wrecked on an island, and put 
down the very longitude. ‘Show me that duck,’ ses I, ironical. 
‘D’ye take us for fools?’ says he; ‘we ate the duck for supper.’ 
‘That was like ye,’ says I; ‘if an angel had brought your par- 
don down from heights celestial, you’d roast him and sell bis 
feathers for swan’s-down; mebbe ye ate the writing? I know 
you’rea hungry lot,’ ‘the writing is in my cabin,’ says he. 
‘Show it me,’ says [, ‘an’ mohbhe I'll believe ye.’ No, the cuss 
would only show it to the Springbok; ‘there’s a reward,’ says 
he, ‘What’s the price of a soul aboard your cutter!’ I asked 
him. ‘Have you parted with yours as you wants to buy one?’ 
says he. ‘Not one as would carry me right slick away to ever- 
lasting blazes,’ says I. So thon we said good-morning, and he 
bore away for Valparaiso. Presently I saw your smoke, and 
that you would never overbau) old Stinkamaloe on that track; 
so [came about Now [tell ye that old cuss knows where the 


gal is, and mebbe bas got her tied hand and fut in his cabin. 


An’ I’m kinder sot on English gals; they put me in mind of 
butter and sage Why, my schooner is named after one. So, 
now, Cunnle, clap on steam for Valparaiso, and you'll soon 
overhaul the old stink-pot; you may know bim by the brown 
patch in his jib-sail, the ontidy varmint. Pull out your purse 
and bind him to drop lying about ducks and geese, and tell 
you the truth; he knows where your gal is,I swan. Wal, ye 
ueedn’t smother me.’’ For by this time he was the center of a 
throng, all pushing and driving to catch his words. 

Captain Moreland begged him to step down into his cabin, 
aud there the Geveral thanked him with great warmth and agi- 
lation for. his humanity. ‘‘We will follow your advice at once,” 
hesaid. “Is there anythiog I can offer you without offence?’’ 

‘Wal,’ drawled the Yankee, “I guess not. Business an’ 
sentiment wont mix no-how. Business took me to the island, 
sentiment brought me here, I'll take a shake hand all round: 
aud if y’have got any live fowls to spare I'll be obliged to you 
loracouple. Ye.see I’m colouising that darned island: an’ 
sowing it with grain, an’ apples, an’ Otahbctians, an’ niggers, 
an’ Irishmen, an’ all the other cream o’ creation; an’ I’d be 
of a couple o’ Dorkias to crow the lazy varmiut up.’’ 

This very moderate request was heartily complied with, and 
the acclamations.and cheers of the crew followed this strange 
character to his schooner, at which his eyo glistened and twin 
led with a quiet satisfaction, but he made it a point of bonor 
not to move a muscle. 


Before he could get under way. the Springbok took a circuit 
and pom within a hundred yards of him, fired a gun to lee 
ward by way of compliment, seta cloud of canvass, and tore 
throng’ the water at her oo speed. Outside the port-at 
Valparaiso she fell in with Skinflint. and found him not: quite 
so black as he was painted. The old fellow showed some pa- 
ternal ae * produced the bag at once to General. Rolleston, 
and assured him a wearied duck had come on board, and 
bis wife had detached the writing. 

They took in coal: and then ran wesiward once more, every 
heart beating high with confident hope. | 


¢ CUAPTER XLVILI. 


Helen’s act was strange, and demands a word of explanation. 
If she had thought the steamboat was a strange vessel, she 
would have lighted the bonfire; if she had known her father 
was on board she would have lighted it with dy, But Hazel, 
whose every word now was gospel, had said it was Arthur 
Wardlaw in that, boat, searching for her. 

Still, so strong is the impulse in all civilized beings to 
back to civilization, that she went up the bill as honestl , 
tending to light the bonfire; as Hazel intended it to be lighted, 
But, as she went, her courage cooled, and her feet began to go 
slowly, as ber mind ran swiftly forward to consequence upon 
consequence. To light that bonfire was to bring Arthur Ward- 
law down upon herself and Hazel living alone and on intimate 
terms. Arthur would come and claim her to his face. Could 
she disallow his claim? Gratitude would now be on his side 
as well as good faith. What ashock to Arthur! What torture 
for Hazel! torture that he foresaw, or why the face of anguish, 
that dragged even now at her heart-strings? And thenit could 
end only in one way; she and IJazel would leave the island in 
Artbur’s ship. What a voyage for all three! Shé stood trans- 
fixed by shame; her whole body blushed at what she saw com- 
ing. Then once more Hazel’s face rose before her; poor crip: 
pled Hazel! her hero and her patient. She sat down and nghel. 
and could no more light the fire, than she could have put it 
out, if another had lighted it. | 

She was a girl that could show you at times she had a father 
as well as amother; but that evening she was al] Woman. 

They met no more that night. 

In the morning his face was haggard, and showed a mental 
struggle; but hers placid and qu ay beaming, for the very 
reason that she had made a great sacrifice. She was one ofthat 
sort. 
Aud this difference belween them was a foretaste, : 
His tender conscience pricked him sore. To see her sit 
beaming there, when, if he bad done his own duty with 
his own hands, she would be on her way to England! 
Yet bis remorse was dumb: for, if he gave it vent, then he 
must seem ungrateful to her for ber sacrifice.’ re 

She saw his deep and silent compunction, approved ‘ft se- 
cretly, said nothing, but smiled, and beamed, onl soothed. He 
could not resist this; and wild thrills of joy and hope 
through him, visions of unbroken bliss far from the world, 

But this sweet deliriam was followed by mis of ‘ano- 
ther kind. And here she was at fault. What could they be? 

It was the voice of conscience telling him that he was really 
winning her love, once inaccessible: and, if s0; was bound’ to 
tell her his whole story, and let her judge between him and the 
world, before she made any more sacrifices for him. But it is 
hard to stop great happiness; barder to stop it and ‘rwitt it. 
Every night as he lay alone he said. “To-morrow I will tel her 
all and make her the judge.” But in the morning her bright 
face crushed his purpose-by the fear of clouding it. His limbs 
got strong and his heart got weak: and they used to take 
walks: and her head came near his shoulder: and the path of 


duty began to be set thicker than ever with thorns;’and the 


path of love with primroses. One day she made bim sit to ber 
for his portrait; and, under cover of artistic enthusiasm , told 
him his« beard was god-like, and nothing in the world éowld 
equal it for beauty; she never saw but one at all like. it, peor 
r, Seaton’s; but even that was very inferior’ to bis; and 
then she dismissed the sitter; “Poor thing,” said she, “you “sre 
ale and tired.” And she began to use ornaments: took tép 
racelets out of ber bag, and picked pearls ont of her ‘wails, 
and made a coronet, uuder which her eyes flashek at night with 
superlative beauty. 
She revered him. He Lad improved her character. and she 
“Call me Hazelin,” she said; 


knew it, and often told him so, 
‘make me liker you still”’ 


> 
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One day, he came cond through the jungle and found 


ing her prayer-book. - 
ne took it from her, not meaning to be rude neither, but 
uisitive. 
t was wy at the marriage-service, and her cheeks were 


His heart panted. He was a ciergyman: heconld read that 
service over them both. 

Would it be a marriage? 

Not in England: but in some countries it would. 
in this? This was not England. 

He looked up. Her head was averted; she was downright 


Why not 


He was sorry to have made her blush; so he took ber hand 
and kissed it tenderly, so tenderly that his heart seemed to go 
into bis lips. She thrilled under it, and her white brow sank 
upon his shou!der. 

ay was a vault of purple with a flaming topaz in the 
centre; the sea, a heavenly blue; the warm air breathed heay- 
ee & odors; flaming macaws wheeled overhead; humming- 
birds, more gorgeous than any flower, buzzed round their 
, and amazed the eye with delight, then cooled it with 
the green of the jungle into which they dived. 

It was a Paradise, with the sun smiling down on it, and the 
ocean smiling up, and the air impregnated with love. ULere 
they were both content now to spend the rest of their days— 


The world forgetting ; by the world forgot.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
The eet arrived in due course at longitude 103 deg. 
Simin. but saw no island. This was dispiriting; but still 
Moreland did not despair. 
asked General Rolleston to examine the writing careful. 
ly, and tell him was that Miss Rolleston’s hand-writing. 
general shook his head age 
“No,” said he; “it is nothing like my c fla’s hand.” 
“Why, all the better,’ said Captain Moreland; the lady has 
t somebody about her who knows a thing or two. The man 
at cduld catch wild ducks and turn’em into postmen, could 
hit on the longitude somehow; and he dosen’t pretend to be 
tn thé latitude.” 
- Upon this, he ran northward 100 miles: which took him three 
days; for they estopped at night. 
island. 
_. He then ran south five bundred miles; stopping at night. 
No WWiand. 
‘Then-be took the vessel zigzag. 


Just before sunset, one lovely day, (he man at the masthead 


“Op dock there!” 
ul 979 
“Something in sight; on our weather bow.” 
“What is it?”’ 
“Looks like a mast. No, 


| sailor pointed witb his finger. 
Captain Moreland ordered the ship’s course to be altered ac- 


Don’t know what it is.”’ 


ly. By this time, Gencral Rolleston was on deck, The 
sb p'pan two miles on the new course; and all this time the 
topman’s glass was levelled, and tbe cre'v climbed abont the 
; all eyes and ears. 
t last the clear hail came down. ., 

“JT can make it out now, sir.” 

“What is it?” 

“Tt isa palm-tree.” 

The captain jumped ou a gun, and waved his hat pene 
and instantly the vessel rang with a lusty cheer; and, for once, 
sailors gabbled like washerwomen. 

They ran till they saw the island id the moonlight, and the 

jant palm, black, and sculptared out of the violet sky; then 
set the lead going and it warned them not to come too 
close, They anchored off the west coast. 

At daybreak they moved poi | on, still sounding as 
they went; and, rounding the West Point, General Rolleston 
saw written on the guanoed rocks ‘n Jarge letters:-- 


AN ENGLISH LADY WRECKED HERE. HASTE TU HER 


RESCUE. 


and Moreland shook and how their eyes glisten- 


Presently there was a irscription still upon the 
rocks—a rough outline of the d onan enormous scale, 
showing the coast-line, the reefs, the shallow water, and the 
deep water, . 

a her! Stop her!’’ 

The captain studied this criginal chart with bis glass, and 
crept slowly on for the west passage. 

ut warned by the soundings marked on the rock, he did 
not attempt to go through the passage, butcame to an anchor 
and lowered his boat. 


The sailors were ou the qui vive to land; but the captain, to 
their infinite ee told them only three persons would land 
that morning—himself, his son, and General Rolleston. _ 

The fact is, this honest captain had got a misgiving, founded 
on.a general view of human nature. He expected to find the 
girl with two or three sailors, one of them united to her by 
some nautical ceremony, duly witnessed, but such as a military 
officer of distinction could hardly be expected to apprvre. He 
got into the boat in a curious state of delight, das with un- 
comfortable suspense; and they rowed gently for the west pas- 
sage. 


As for General Rolleston, now it was he needed all his forti- 
tude. Suppose the lady was not Helen! After all, the chances 
were against her be there. Su pose, she was dead and 
buried in that island! Suppese that disease, with which 
she had sailed, had been accelerated by hardships, and Provi- 
dence permitted him only to receive her last sigh. All these 
misgivings crowded on him the moment he drew so near the 
object, which had looked all brightness, so long as it was un- 
attainable. He sat, pale and brave, in the boat; but his 
doubts and fears were greater than his hope. 

They rounded Telegraph Point, andin a moment Paradise 
Bay burst on them, and 
of them. Itwas half-tide. They beached the boat, and Gen- 
eral Rolleston landed. Captain Moreland grasped his hand, 


and said, “Callus if it isall right.” 

General Relleston returned the ure of that honest hand: 
and marched up the beach just as if he was going into action. 

He came to the boat. It had an awning over the stern, and 
was clearly used as asleeping place, A series of wooden pipes 
standing on upiights, led from this up to the cliff. The pipes 
were in fact mere sections of the sago tree with the soft. pith 
driven out. As this was manifestly a tube of communication, 
General Rolleston followed it until he came to a sort of veran- 
dah with a cave opening on it; ho entered the cave, and was 
dazzled by its most unexpected beauty. He seemed to be in a 
gigantic nautilus. Roof and sides, and the tery chimney, were 
one blaze of mother-of-pearl. But, after the first start, bright- 
er to him was an old shaw! he saw on a nail; for that showed it 
was a woman’s abode. He tore down the old shaw! and car- 
ried it to the light. He it as Helen’s. Her ru 
were in a corner, he rushed and felt them all over with tremb- 
ling hands. They were still warm, though she had left her bed 
some time. He came eut wild with joy, and shouted to More- 
land, ‘Sho is alive! She is alive! She is alive!’ Then fell on 
his knees, and thanked God. 

A cry came down to him from above; he looked up as he 
knelt, and there was a female figure dressed in white, stretch- 
ing out its hands as ifit would fly down to him, Its eyes 
sae gp he knew them all that-way off. He stretched ont bis 

ands as eloquently, and then he got up to meet her; but the 
stout soldier’s limbs were stiffer than of old; and he got up so 


azel’s boat within hundred yards 


slowly, that, ere he could take a step, there came flying to him — 


with little screams and inarticulate cries, no living skeleton, 


nor consumptive young lady, but a grand creature, tanned here » 
and there, rosy as the morn, and ful! of lusty vigor; a body all | 


health, strength and beauty, a soul all leve. e — her- — 
self all over him in a moment, with cries of love unspeakable; — 
and then it was “Oh, my darling! my darling! Ob, my ow), | 


own! Ha! ha! ba! ha! Oh! ob! ob! oh! 


Is it you? is it? can | 


it? Papa! Papa!l’’ then little convulsive hands bimand 


feeling his beafd and shoulders, then a sudden 


ail of violent — 


kisses on his head, his eyes, bis arms, his hands, his knees. | 
Then a stout soldier, broken down by this, and sobbing for | 


Joy. “Oh, my child! My flesh and blood! 


Oh! oh! oh!” 


hen all manhood melted away, except paternity; anda father . 


turned mother, and clinging, kissing and rocking to and fro 
with bls child, and both orying for joy as if their hearts would 
urs 
A sight for angels to look down at and rejoice, 


But what mortal pen could paint it? 
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LOUIS XVI AND MABIE ANTIONETTE 


IN THE TEMPLE. i 

The story ofthe King’s confinement in the prison 
of the Temple is one of the most touching in French 
history, and is only surpassed in pathos by that. of 
the young Prince’s treatment, by Simon, the brutal 
cobbler-gaoler, after Louis himself had been executed. 
When Louis XVI was first removed to the Temple, 
he was still legally King, according even to the law of 
that period. It was not until some time afterward 
that fe was formally deprived of his royalty, thougli 
his title was taken from him without any form at all, 
as soon as he fell into the hands of the Commune of 
Paris. He was attended in his prison by men whio 
net only treated him with disrespect, but at the same 
time persecuted him with their incessant interference. 

In a picture by Mr. Ward we see the gaolers in the 
room adjoining the one foceupied by the King; this 
room they are converting into a cabaret, and one of 
the party is puffing the smoke from his pipe into the 
royal-chamber. But Mr. Ward might, without violat- 
ing history, have shown us the gaolers in the King’s 
own apartment. Indeed, they seldom left the mon- 
arch and his family alone, and were always present 
at their meals: after which, if their libations had 
been tolerably copious, they would dance and sing 
the “Ga ira” and the varied by some 
of the obscene ballads of the day. 

The Princess de Lamballe and Madame de Tourzel 
accompanied the royal captives to their prison, and 
remained with them as long as they were allowed to 
do so, which was, however, Only a few days. 

As a prisoner of the municipality of Paris, in the 
Temple, Louis was denied, till dhortly before his 
death, pen, ink and paper. His usual employment 
was inatructing his son and reading. He preferred 
Latin authors to the French. He read, almost every 
day, portions of Tacitus, Livy, Seneca, Horace, and 
Terence; in his native language, chiefly travels. On 
the evening before his death, he found that he had 
read 157 volumes, in the five months and seven days 
of his imprisonment. He evinced himself a loving 
husband and an affectionate father. In his private 
capacity, no candid man can withhold from him his 
esteem. January 15, 1798, Louis was declared guilty 
of a conspiracy against the freedom of the nation, and 
of an attack on the general security, by a vote of 690 
out of 719; on January 7th he was condemned to 
death, the law requiring for condemnation two-thirds 
of the votes having been repealed on the 16th, durin 
the trial, and a bare majority declared sufficient. Af- 
ter repeated countings, it was found that 366 votes 


_ were given for death, making, consequently, a majori- 
| ty of five in 727. Jan. 21, 1793, he was guillotined, 
_ infront of his former palace, in his thirty-ninth year, 
_ the appeal to the nation, proposed by his advocates, 
_ Malesherbes, Tronchet, and Deseze, 
_ jected, on the 19th, by 380 votes out of 690. He died 
| with the courage of Ch 


aving been re- 


! ristian faith. His last words, 
which asserted his innocence and forgave his judges, 


' were drowned in the rolling of drums and in the ery 
‘|, “Vive la Republique!” 


Even in his youth, Louis manifested a seusibility 
unusual in the higher classes. He needed not the 
sight of misery; wh 

tears, and hastenod to relieve it. 


en he heard it spoken of he shed 
nknown, he alle- 


 viated misfortune in the cottage and garret. (When 


he was first saluted at Court, as Dauphin, after the 


death of his father, the Duke of Burgundy, he conld 
not restrain his tears. Still greater was his grief at 
the death of Louis XV. “Oh, Ged, he cried, “shall I 
have the misfortune to be King!’’ His favorite max- 
im was, “Kings exist only to make nations happy by 
government, and virtuous by their example.” The 
abolition of feudal services, of torture, and of slavery 
in the Jura, are only some of his benevolent measures. 
He caysed the State prisons to be examined, and lib- 
erated the tnhappy victims of despotism. Louis de- 
clared that he would never sign, beforehand, a lettre 
de cachet. His great object was the happiness and 
love of his people. On his journey to Cheebourg, in 


the celebrated harbor, in 1784, to which he had ‘ap- 
propriated 37,000,000 livres, he received the most tn- 
equivocal marks of the love of the French. He wrote, 
at the time, to the Queen, “The'love of my people 
has touched me-to the heart: think you not Iam the 
happiest King on earth?” And in his will of Déc. 
25, 1792, he. says, “I forgive from my whole heart, 
those who have behaved to me as enemies, without 
my giving them the least cause, and I pray God to 
forgive them. And I exhort my son, if he should 
ever have the misfortune to reign, to forget all hatred 
and all enmity, and especially ‘my misfortunes’ and 
sufferings. I recommend to him alwaysto eotgider 
that it is the duty of man to devote himself entirely to 
the happiness of his fellow men; and that he will pro- 
mote th 
erns according to the laws.” i 
As tothe equally unfortunate Marie Antoinette 
while with her husband in prison, she exhibited the fall 
strength of hercharacter. When Louis XVI inform- 
ed her of his condemnation, she congratulated: him on 
the approaching termination of an existence pain- 
ful, and the unperishing reward that should crown it 
After her hnsband’s death, she asked nothing of the 
Convention but a mourning dress, which she wore the 
remainder ofher days. July 4,1793, she was 3 


rated from her son. She felt that this separation jas 


at midnight, she was removed to the keeper’s house. 
A dark and damp dungeon was her last abode. Oct. 
8, the Convention ordered her to be brought before 
the revolutionary tribunal. She was ch with 
having dissipated the finances, exhausted the public 
treasury, given large sums of money out of it to the 
Emperor, with having corresponded with foreign ene- 
mics, and favored domestic tumults. But, notwith- 
standing the multitude of witnesses who were exam- 
ined, no evidence could be brought against her; and 
her defender, Chauveau-Legarde, exclaimed justly, 
“T am embarrassed not to find answers, but plausible 
accusations,” The Queen herself replied to all inqui- 
ries with firmness and decision. She heard her sen- 
tence of death with perfect calmness, and soon gently 
fell asleep, when she was carried back to her prison, 
after sitting cighteen hours. The nextday, at eleven 
o’clock, she ascended the cart which conveyed her to 
the scaffold. Great efforts were made to induce the 
people to insult her on the way, but a ‘deep silence 
reigned- ‘The charms for which she was once 80 cel- 
ebrated were gone. Grief had distorted her features, 


and, in the damp, unhealthy prison she had almost lost 


1786, where he had undertaken the construction of 


e happiness of his subjects only when he gov- 


forever, yet her firmness was unchanged. August 5, 
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